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THE ORNITHORHYNCHUS PARADOXUS OR WATER-MOLE. 


Anona the strange and interesting productions of that 
little-explored country, Australia, not one is so ano- 
malous, so wonderful, such a stumbiing-block to the 
naturalist, as the ornithorhynchus, platypus, or, as 
it is termed by the colonists, the water-mole. Its first 
discovery created the utmost surprise; nor has the 
feeling much abated. The ornithorhynchus is essen- 
tially aquatic in its habits, frequenting the more tranquil 
or currentless portions of the rivers, in the banks of 
which it excavates its burrow to a considerable depth. 
If we examine the animal we shall see how well it. is 
adapted for such a mode of life. The total length of 
the adult ornithonhynchus is about one foot six or seven 
inches; the body is long, reminding one not only in 
shape but in colour of the otter. It is covered with 
a double coat of fur, like aquatic mammalia in general : 
the outer vest consists of long, fine giossy hair, thickly 
set, which in some individuals assumes a crisped ap- 
pearance; beneath this, close to the skin, is a layer of 
short soft fur, forming an almost water-proof wadding. 
The tail, which is broad and flattened, terminates 
abruptly, and is covered above with longer and coarser 
hairs than those of the body; the under surface of the 
tail, however, is almost destitute of covering ;—at least 
the hairs are short and thinly set. 

The limbs are remarkable for their strength and 
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shortness ; the anterior pair especially are very mus- 
cular, and the feet. well adapted for burrowing, not- 
withstanding their being largely webbed. The toes 
are five in number, and terminate in strong blunt 
claws, capable of scratching the earth with great 
facility; the web which intervenes between the toes 
is of a tough leathery consistence, and from its extend- 
ing beyond the claws might seem to be an impediment 
in the way of these instruments being fairly and effec- 
tually used. It would appear, however, that being 
loose it falls back, (being perhaps voluntarily retained 
so,) while the creature is engaged in its laborious task 
of burrowing, so as not to interfere with the due appli- 
cation of the claws, The advantage of this broad web 
in an aquatic animal, or one that spends so great a 
portion of its existence in the water, is very apparent. 
The hind feet are smaller than the anterior, but also 
webbed, though the membrane does not extend beyond 
the roots of the claws, which are sharp and longer than 
those of the fore-feet. On the hind leg of the male 
there is, as its peculiar characteristic, a strong sharp 
spur, the use of which does not appear to be very easy 
of explanation. It is certainly not used as a weapon 
of offence ; nor are the scratches made by it, during 
the struggles of the animal, on the hands of those who 
endeavour to hold it, attended with the slightest ill 
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consequence. Formerly this spur was supposed to be 
a poisoned weapon, by which dangerous, if not fatal 
wounds were inflicted. This is most certainly not the 
case. It appears that the mistake arose from the 
misapplication of English words or expressions by the 
aborigines. 

The most singular part of the ornithorhynchus, how- 
ever, is the head; at least as regards the external con- 
figuration of the animal. Instead of terminating in a 
snout, as in other mammalia, it is continued into a 
beak resembling that of a duck, being broad, com- 
pressed, and rounded at the lip; the mandibles of 
which this beak consists are covered with a carti- 
laginous or leathery membrane—the outside of the 
upper mandible being greyish black—the palate flesh- 
colour; the under mandible is flesh-colour within, and 
whitish externally. The edges of both are soft, and 
the lower, which is shorter and narrower than the 
upper, has its sides internally channelled with grooves 
like those of a duck, but larger and wider apart. At 
the base of the beak a loose leathery flap projects 
from each mandible, and may perhaps form a protection 
to the eyes, while the animal is engaged in searching 
for food with the beak plunged deep inthe mud. True 
teeth thereare none; there are, however in each mandible, 
on either side, two horny appendages without roots,—one 
tuberculous, and at the base of the mandible fairly within 
the mouth,—the other forming a long narrow ridge on 
the mandible itself. The tongue is short and thick, and 
covered with papille, The eyes are small but bright ; and 
the orifice of the ears is capable of being closed or opened 
at pleasure. The flesh of this strange animal, though 
rank and fishy, i8 eaten by the aborigines, to whom 
nothing indeed is unacceptable. The question, Whether 
the ornithorhynchus is viviparous, or " s, 8 
not yet settled; one thing is certain, that ifthe young 
are produced alive, they are at least excluded from 
eres, hatched, as in many of the shakes, while yet 
within the body of the mother: and this indeed, as 
recent observations and investigations tend to show, 
appears to be the fact. Into the physiology of the 
animal, however, we shall not attempt to enter, our 
present object being to describe its habits and manners. 

The caution of the ornithorhynchus, conjoined with 
the acuteness of its senses, renders it a difficult mark 
for the sportsman ; nor, except it be severely hit about 
the head, is it easily killed. If only wounded, it dives, 
and endeavours to make for its burrow, or rises amidst 
the dense herbage which luxuriates in such localities. 
When the animal is watched playfully sporting on the 
water, the slightest noise or movement is the signal for 
its disappearance,—nor, even when undisturbed, does it 
remain many minutes without diving ;—the moment 
of its reappearance (the gun being levelled in the 
interim) is the only time for the sportsman. Mr. G. 
Bennett informs us that “ these animals are seen in 
the Australian rivers at all seasons of the year; but a 
question may arise—whether they do not, in some 
degree, hybernate ; for they are more abundant during 
the summer than in the winter months. When going 
down, they allow themselves to be carried along by the 
force of the stream, without making any exertion of 
their own; but, when swimming against the stream, 
all their muscular power is exerted to the utmost to 
stem the force of the current, and it is generally done 
effectively. I recoilect, however, seeing two making 
repeated and ineffectual attempts to pass a small water- 
fall during a rapid current of the river, and, after many 
persevering efforts, they were unable to attain their 
object.” ‘The habits of these animals have been detailed 
by no one so fully and satisfactorily as by the writer 
above referred to. He procured, indeed, with consider- 
able trouble, several living specimens, at different times, 
with a hope of being able to bring them to England,— 








a hope which was always frustrated. On one occasion, 
having opened a burrow to the extent of upwards of 
ten feet, (its course still continuing up the bank,) he 
captured one of these creatures, which, disturbed from 
its repose, had ventured to leave its nest at the ex- 
tremity of the burrow, in order to reconnoitre the cause 
of the tumult. 
the unfortunate platypus (ornithorhynchus) in my 
hands, its bright little eyes glistened, and the orifices of 
its ears were expanded and contracted alternately, as if 
eager to catch the slightest sound, while its heart pal- 
pitated violently With fear and anxiety.” It soon, 
however, becattie more reconciled to its situation, and 
* was placed in a cask with grass, mud taken from the 
river, arid water, and everything that could make it 
comfortable under existing circumstances.” At first 
it endeavoured by scratching to get out, but soon 
became tranquil, contracted itself into a small compass, 
and sank to sleep. In the night it was again restless, 
but was asleep in the morning, “ the tail being turned 
inwards, the head and beak under the breast, and the 
body contracted into a very small compass.” This 
seemed its usual position during sleep; sometimes, 
however, the beak protruded. When disturbed, it 
uttered a low, soft growl, fet unlike that of a puppy; 
this noise also accompanied its exertions to escape. 
The burrow from which this individual was taken 
“ran up the bank in 4 serpentine course, approaching 
nearer the surface of the earth towards its termination, 
at which part the nest is situated. This is sufficiently 
latge to acconmordate the old animal and its young. 
No nest had yet been made it the termination of this 
burrow, for that appears to be formed about the time 
of bringing forth the young, and consists merely of 
dried, grass, weeds, &e., strewed over the floor of this 
part of the habitatiot. The whole extent of the bur- 
row, from the entrauéé to the termination, I found by 
actual admeasurement to be twenty feet.” Yet no 
heaps of earth near the burrow were observed by Mr. 
Bennett, nor does he know, a8 he says, “ how, in the 
progress of excavation, the animal disposes of the loose 
mould :” it carriés it to a distance, he goes on 
to observe, as mason-wasp and carpenter-bee. 
Arriving at Lansdown Park, Mr. Bennett observes, 
“* Here I availed myself of the vicinity of some ponds 
(also inhabited by these animals), to give it a little 
recreation. -On opening the box it was lying in a 
corner contracted into a very small compass, and fast 
asleep. I tied a very long cord to its hind leg, and 
roused it, in return for which I received numerous 
growls. When placed on the bank it soon found the 
way into the water, and travelled up the stream, appa- 
rently delighting in those places which most abounded 
in aquatic weeds. Although it would dive in deep 
weter, it appeared to prefer keeping close to the 
bank, occasionally thrusting its beak (with a motion 
similar to that of a duck when it feeds) among the 
mud, and at the roots of the various weeds lining the 
margin of the ponds, and which we may readily sup- 
pose to be the resort of insects, After it had wandered 
some distance up the chain of ponds, feeding about the 
shallow water and mud near the banks, it crawled up 
the bank, enjoyed the luxury of scratching itself, and 
rolling about. In this process of cleaning itself the 
hind-claws were alone brought into use for the opera- 
tion,—first the claws of one hind-leg, then those of the 
other. The body being so capable of contraction was 
readily brought within reach of the hind-feet, and the 
head also was brought so close as to have its share in 
the universal cleaning process. The animal remained 
for more than an hour cleaning itself, after which it 
had a more sleek and glossy appearance than before.” 
This individual never became very familiar, and always 
manifested the greatest reluctance to be placed in its 
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box,—from which it escaped one night and was not 
again to be discovered. December appears to be the 
month in which the females bring forth their young; 
—this fact was asserted by the natives, and confirmed 
by the experience of Mr. Bennett, who procured from 
a burrow on the banks of the Murrumbidgee river, on 
the Sth of that month, three young ones, one inch and 
seven-eighths in length, nearly naked, and which could 
not have long been born. 

- On the 28th of December Mr. Bennett visited a 
noble sheet of water, called Koroa, formed by the 
Wollondilly river, on the banks of which the burrow of 
an ornithorhynchus was discovered. In opening it, 
‘the aborigines used their hard pointed sticks, and 
although the ground was firm, they succeeded as 
quickly as we could have done with our spades.” The 
method of laying open the burrow was by making holes 
upon it, four or five feet apart, a stick being passed up 
the burrow as the work proceeded, in order to ascertain 
its direction, From this burrow he procured two full- 
furred young ones, a male and female, beautifully sleek 
and delicate, most probably having never left the 
burrow. They lived in captivity about five weeks: 
their liveliness, their frolics, and gambols affording a 
constant source of interest. “ One evening both the 
animals came out about dusk,—went as usual and ate 
fod from the saucer,—and then commenced playing 
with one another like two puppies, attacking with their 
mandibles and raising the fore-paws against each other. 
In the struggle one would get thrust down, and, at the 
moment when the spectator would expect it to rise 
again and renew the combat, it would commence 
scratching itself, its antagonist locking on and waiting 
for the sport to be renewed. When running, they are 
exceedingly animated,—their little eyes glisten, and the 
orifices of their ears dilate and eontract with rapidity ; 
if taken into the hands at this time for examination, 
they struggle violently to escape, and their loose integu- 
ments render it difficult to retain them.” They were 
found to sleep in various positions,—mostly rolled up 
like a hedgehog, into a ball, the taii being wrapped 
over the bill and head,—sometimes in an extended 
attitude. Their periods of sleep and activity were very 
irregular, but the dusk of evening in most cases called 
forth all their energies. During the night they were 
generally active: night or evening we suspect to be the 
favourite period in which the ornithorhynchus seeks its 
fuod, wanders along the bank, constructs its burrow, 
and gambols with its mate. 

With regard to the nourishment of the young all we 
shall here say is, that there is every reason to believe 
the newly-born offspring receive their sustenance in the. 
same manner as in other examples among the mam- 
malia. Two large mammary glands secrete a milky 
fluid in great abundance, which exudes through a 
number of small tubes in an areola or bare circular 
space on each side of the abdomen, “ Milliken (milk) 
come all same as from cow,” said a native to Mr. 
Bennett, who states that milk, and afterwards insects 
mixed with mud, form the diet of the young: “ the 
first have milliken (milk), then make pata (eat 
bread,” &c. as a native expressed himself when asked 
the question. 





A POOR STUDENT'S LITERARY EXPEN- 
DITURE. 


{From a Correspondent .} 
Tne circumstances related jn ‘ A Poor Student's Literary 
Ways and Means,’ as well as those to which I have still 
to request attention, would want much of the interest 
which ought to belong to them if they were understood 





as no more than points of personal history, I have no 
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personal feeling to gratify in seeking to have these cir« 
cumstances recorded in the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’ but [ 
think they will not be without interest or utility if 
understood as illustrating some of the difficulties which 
a very poor boy has to surmount in acquiring the 
means of knowledge. So much of those difficulties— 
consisting in the want of money—as the former paper 
illustrated, refers to a state of things still present to 
many; but the illustrations I have now to offer of the 
difficulties which attended the advantageous disposal of 
a few pence for the purpose of acquiring information, 
refer, as I am most happy to know, to a state of things 
no longer existing. 

When a boy was in circumstances which rendered 
such contrivances necessary as those related in the 
former paper, it will easily be imagined that he must 
have found great difficulty in allowing his pence to 
accumulate to an amount sufficient for the purchase of 
the books which he required. 

When my desires extended beyond the books which 
single pence or halfpence could obtain, they ascended, 
in the first instance, to baoks about three-pence in price. 
About the year 1816, the only works at that price that 
presented higher claims than those of nursery-tales, were 
certain rather closely-printed tracts, in paper-covers, 
which generally contained either abstracts or reprints 
of popular fictions, and sometimes tales founded on the 
plays of Shakspeare and other early dramatic authors. 
These little books, taken altogether, formed the best and 
eheapest bargain which a book-purchaser could, in those 
days, make for three-pence: and it would be difficult 
to describe the anxiety with which I watched the very 
slow ascent of my finances to the required sum, and the 
eagerness with which I hastened to the book-shop when 
the three-pence was completed. The haste with which 
I disposed of my coppers on these occasions proceeded 
not merely from my earnest desire to possess the book, 
but also from the fear lest the pressure of my external 
wants should tempt me to some other application of 
my hoarded pence; which, as I knew from some occa- 
sional experience of the sort, I should afterwards bitterly 
regret. When I had the money, I was never long in 
deciding on the particular book which should be pur- 
chased; for ‘in my many wistful visits to the .shop- 
windows, I had always decided on the object of my 
next purchase long before I could obtain it. I thus 
had ample leisure to make my selection, nor was it ever 
made until the windows of all the book-shops in the 
town had been subjected to the most careful inspection. 

In process of time—and the time was nearly simul- 
taneous with the picture exertions recorded in the 
former article—my mind outgrew the sort of nutriment 
which any of the three-penny books I have mentioned 
could furnish; and I kept myself quite awake to seize 
any opportunity which might offer of securing stronger 
and better food. I seemed to discern such an oppor- 
tunity when one of those itinerant book-venders who 
carry about from house to house publications in num- 
bers, called with his portfolio at the room my parents 
occupied. ‘This was immediately after the large profit 
I had made by exposing my pictures in the street during 
the fair; and I was busily occupied with my water- 
colours in replenishing my exhausted stock. The man, 
who was a very civil person, was not deterred by the 
humble appearance of the apartment and its occupané 
from displaying his stores before me, when he perceived 
that I was quite willing to inspect them. Oh! how 
my heart was delighted by the display of magnificence 
and varied wealth which this man’s portfolio contained. 
There were various bibles, various histories, various 
poems. There was John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim; ‘ Ro- 


binson Crusoe ;’ ‘ The Arabian Nights ;’ ‘ Drelineourt 
on Death;’ ‘ Hervey’s Meditations ;’ ‘ Pamela, or 


Virtue Rewarded ;’ ‘ The History of Henry, Earl of 
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Moreland ;’ and many more that I do not now re- 
member, and could not here enumerate if I did. The 
feelings of high excitement with which I viewed 
these works, and their illustrative engravings, were 
soon sobered by the reflection that all the enjoyment, 
and all the knowledge, which might be derived from 
these books and from others with which the world 
abounded, was shut out from me. The effect to me 
was the same as that of a rich feast spread out before 
the eyes of a man famishing with hunger, but for- 
bidden to partake. But might I indeed not partake ? 
I conceived a vehement passion for a history of the 
* French Revolution,’ the first number of which was 
decorated with a gorgeous coloured portrait of the 
Emperor Alexander: mounted on a white charger. I 
will not deny that this picture may have had much to 
do in influencing my affections ; but I was also exceed- 
ingly desirous of acquiring information concerning the 
French Revolution, of which I knew nothing distinctly, 
although I had picked up some acquaintance with the 
leading facts from what I had occasionally heard in con- 
versation before I became deaf, and from the allusions 
to them which I had since met with in books. But these 
numbers were priced at no less than one shilling each, 
which, as the numbers are usually taken up weekly, 
seemed an insuperable objection. The man, however; 
who noticed my longing lingering looks, and guessed 
the nature of my difficulty, suggested that I might if 
[ pleased take up the numbers fortnightly instead of 
weekly. I closed with the proposal; because I hap- 
pened just at that time to be the possessor of a shilling, 
and was then in sanguine expectation: that my new 
"mdertakings would at least produce the required 
weekly sixpence. 

Before the fortnight, at the termination of which I 
was to receive the second number, had expired, I saw 
much cause to wish myself clear of the engagement 
into which I had entered. No previous reading had 
prepared me to be interested in the rather dry details 
about parliaments and “ beds of justice,” which the 
first number of this history comprehended : I also dis- 
covered that every number would not contain one of 
those fine plates which had formed so great an attrac- 
tion in the first number. I learned that these plates 
would be few and far between ; and_as the letter-press 
was in large type and loosely printed, I could not but 
think it a hard bargain to go on paying a shilling for it 
without the pictures,—particularly as one of those three- 
penny books which I have before mentioned contained 
a greater quantity of reading than those stately but 
thin folio numbers, on which I was now to exhaust my 
resources. A stronger objection than either of these 
was, however, that I had not sufficient money to meet 
the demand, my speculations not having been crowned 
with such bright results as I had anticipated. Under 
these circumstances I ardently wished that the man 
might forget to call ; but, as I hardly hoped this, I 
prepared a plain written statement of my difficulties to 
submit to his perusal when he should come. 
ts He did not fail to come; and I was exceedingly con- 
fused, feeling that I had placed myself in rather an 
awkward position. He read my paper and looked 
rather serious. He was not, however, angry, as I had 
feared that he would be. He suggested that if I could 
not go on, the best thing would be to let him have back 
again the number [ had taken, in order that the copy 
to which it belonged might not be spoiled; and that 
he would give me eight-pence for it. I agreed to this, 
and was so much delighted at being again free that I 
did not regret the four-pence I had lost by this trans- 
action. The good-nature of this man, and the interest 
his portfolio. excited in my mind, has given him a per- 
manent place in my recollections. At intervals of years, 
I have continued to meet him in the streets of Plymouth 
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with his portfolio under his arm, ana on such occasions 
his nod and smile of recognition have always been 
most cordial. 

I wish it to be borne in mind that, at the time to 
which this statement refers, books thus published in 
numbers, formed the only works which can be deemed 
to have been accessible to the humbler classes of the 
community. . On entering the apartment of an artisan, 
it would have been difficult to find any books but such 
as had, in the course of years, been slowly and ex- 
pensively acquired by this process. Leaving old books 
out of the question, it formed, in point of fact, the only 
means through which persons of narrow income could 
aspire to the possession of a useful or interesting book. 
Their dearness—for they were dear when the price 
which appeared small in the subdivisions, was regarded 
as a whole—caused them to be considered as articles of 
luxury, and as marks of relatively good circumstances ; 
and bindings of mottled and highly-gilt calf-skin were 
bestowed upon them to render them tasty articles of 
furniture, too good to be used. Atnd being thus smart 
ornamental articles, they were usually the first to be 
sent to the pawnbroker's on occasional emergencies, 
and, for the same reasons, were the last to be redeemed. 
To bring this home, let us see how I might now employ 
a weekly sixpence, which in those times would only 
have furnished me with about thirty-two loosely-printed 
oetavo pages, sixteen of quarto, or eight of folio, being 
a portion of a work to be completed in from thirty 
to a hundred numbers, and perhaps containing a cut 
in every fourth number. .The same sum would now 
enable me to obtain regularly the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
one number; the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ two numbers ; 
the * Saturday Magazine,’ one number; and ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ one number; leaving me 
besides an overplus of a weekly halfpenny, which at 
the end of the month would more than enable me 
to obtain ‘ Chambers’s Information for the People.’ 
Thus for my weekly sixpence I should have five distinct 
publications, containing a large body of interesting 
information, and comprehending about eight times the 
quantity of printed matter which my sixpence would 
formerly have purchased. Besides this, instead of one 
engraving for every third or fourth sixpence which I 
expended, I should now have from eight to twelve 
neat and instructive cuts included with my printed 
matter; and at the end of the year I should be the pos- 
sessor of six large volumes, containing altogether up- 
wards of 2000 closely-prirtted pages, and comprehending 
from 400 to 500 engravings. 

Afier this, it scarcely seems necessary that I should 
say any more to show that one of the most serious 
difficulties with which I and hundreds of poor boys have 
had to contend, in seeking to improve the mind and to 
acquire information, can scarcely be now said to exist. 
Great as my own difficulties were in winning an honest 
penny, I found it far more difficult to obtain ‘an op- 
portunity of expending that penny in a satisfactory 
manner. Interested as I am most deeply in the wel- 
fare and improvement of that great body of which I 
am myself but a particle, and to whose service I desire 
to consecrate my best exertions, I exult beyond measure 
in the change which has taken place for the better 
within my own time, and in the other and greater 
changes which I see before me. None but those who 
have known something of such struggles and difficulties 
as I have described, *can well imagine the strong 
emotion which I sometimes experienee as I view the 
windows of the numerous shops which, in the various 
cheap publications of the day, do now and ever must 
henceforth offer advantages the want of which formed 
so serious an obstacle to my own progress in the early 
part of my career. 
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Tue name of this old Flemish mansion ‘s intimately | 


associated with the field of Waterloo; and though an 
interval of twenty years has somewhat mellowed the 
interest which the narrative of that eventful battle 
inspires, it cannot be read without the exciting recollec- 
tion that on the issue of that day hung, probably, the 
fate or rather the repose of Europe. 

The. chateau ( i. e. country seat, one of those conti- 
nental residences which unite in them something of the 
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[Ruins of the Chateau of Hougoumont, at Waterlvo.] 





natures of a castle and a farmhouse) was the residence 
of a Belgic gentleman. It stands oni a little eminence 
near the main road leading from Brussels to Nivelles. 
The buildings consisted of an old tower and a chapel, and 
a number of offices, partly surrounded by a farm-yard. 
The garden was enclosed by a high and strong wall ; 
round the garden was a wood or orchard, which was 
enclosed by a thick hedge concealing the wall. The 
position of the place was of importance in the plan on 
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which the Duke of Wellington had decided to receive 
the French, as it commanded the right of the British 
army, and admitted of being defended with advaniage. 
Accordingly, on the night of the 17th of June, 1815, a 
number of troops were appointed for its occupation. 
The whole force amounted to about from 1400 to 1500 
men, and were under the command of Sir John Byng. 
Immediately previous to the action 300 of the Nassau 
troops (sharp-shooters) were added to the garrison. 

During the night of the 17th, (which, it will be 
remembered, was stormy and wet) the troops were 
busy preparing for the approaching contest by perfo- 
rating the walls, making loop-holes for the fire of 
musketry, and by erecting scaffolding for the purpose 
of firing from the top. 

The importance of Hougonmont was appreciated by 
Buonaparte as well as by the Duke of Wellington. If 
‘he chateau could have been carried, and at the same 
time the French had occupied with artillery the high 
road leading ta Nivelles, it would have enabled them 
to push forward to the very centre of the British line, 
and might have materially influenced the success of the 
day, The hattle of the 18th began therefore by the 
attack on Hougoumont. Three divisions, each con- 
sisting of 10,000 men, moved on to the assault. 

The first division, commanded by Jerome Bona- 
parte, reached the place about half-past eleven o'clock, 
and adyanced to the attack with great impetuosity. 
After a short but violent struggle, in which an im- 
mense number were slain, they retreated. The second 
division, commanded by General Foy, instantly re- 
newed the combat, and assailed the place with terrible 
fury. So tremendous was the onset, that the Nassau 
troops, whe had been stationed in the grove of Hou- 
soumont, abandoned their post, and the chAteau itself 
must haye been carried, but for the stubborn and 
desperate courage of that detachment of the Guards 
to whom the defence was intrusted. “A French 
officer,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ followed by a few men, 
actually foreed his way into the court-yard of the 
eh:itean, but all these were bayoneted. Cvolofiel Mac- 
dounell, the brother of our Highland chief Glengarry, 
was obliged to fight hand to hand among the assailants, 
and was indebted to personal strength no less than 
courage for his success in the perilous duty of shutting 
the gates of the court-yard against the enemy.” 

Napoleon himself says (Historical Memvirs) “ While 
every thing was preparing for this decisive attack (the 
grand assault which he meditated), Prince Jerome's 
division on the left commenced a fire of musketry at the 
wood of Hougoumont. The action soon became very 
warm, the enemy having unmasked nearly forty pieces 
of artillery. General Reille advanced the battery of 
artillery of his second division, and the Emperor sent an 
order to General Kellerman tu advance his twelve pieces 
of light artillery: the cannonade was now extremely 
brisk. Prince Jerome carried the wood of Hougoumont 
several times, and was as often repulsed from it: this 
spot was defended by a division of the English Guards, 
the best troops of the enemy. It was gratifying to see 
them on the right, as it rendered the grand attack on 
the left more easy. The division of General Foy sup- 
ported Jerome’s division ; prodgies of valour were per- 
formed on both sides; the English Guards covered the 
wood and the ayenues of the castle with their dead, but 
not without selling their blood dearly. After many 


vicissitudes, which occupied a great part of the day, 


the whole of the wood remained in the possession of 
the French; but the castle, in which some hundreds of 


intrepid English troops defended themselves, opposed 
un invincible resistance. The Emperor ordered it to 
he attacked by a battery of eight howitzers, which set 
fire to the barns and roofs; this soon rendered the 
Freach masters of that position.” 
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But the French were not, at any period of the day, 
masters of this position. ‘“‘ Had it been lost,” remarks 
a lady, who was a near observer of the agitating scenes 
of the month of June, and visited the spot a few days 
after the battle, “the victory to the French would 
scarcely have been doubtful*.” This, of course, is very 
questionable ; yet still the post was of great importance, 
and it was defended with a bravery commensurate with 
such a conyiction. In vain did the assailants renew 
effort after effort to carry it, they were not only un- 
successful, but were driven out of the wood of which 
they had actual possession. ‘‘ About one o’clock, six 
companies of the Guards under Colonel Hepburn drove 
back Foy’s division with immense loss, again occupied 
the wood, and reinforced the little garrison in the 
chateau.” This was a tremendous encounter. Men 
fought hand to hand with a sort of savage fury. After 
this repulse, the ardour of the assailants somewhat 
slackened ; but at no period of the day was the attempt 
to gain possession of Hougoumont abandoned. The 
attack on it lasted from half-past eleven in the morning 
until eight at night, about which time occurred Na- 
poleon’s last grand effort,—the onset of the Imperial 
Guards,—the memorable charge of the British troops, 
—atid the final rout of the French army. 

The loss of the French in attacking Hougoumont 
was enormous. The division of General Foy alone 
lost about 3000 men; and the total loss is estimated at 
above 10,000 in killed and wounded. The British 
Guards lost, in killed and wounded, in the defence 
of Hougoumont, nearly 900 men, of whom 28 were 
officers ; the foreign troops, Nassau and Brunswickers, 
about 100. 

** Hougoumont,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ (a name 
bestowed by, I believe, a mistake of our great com- 
mander, but which will certainly supersede the more 
proper one of Chiteau-Goumont) is the only place of 
consideration which was totally destroyed. The shat- 
tered and blackened ruins of this little chateau remain 
among the wreck of its garden; while the fruit-trees, 
half torn down, half fastened to the wails, give some 
idea of the Dutch neatness with which it had been kept 
ere the storm of war approached it. The garden-wall 
heing secured by a strong high hedge, it is supposed 
the French continued the attack for some time before 
they were aware of the great strength of their defences.” 

* Tts broken walls,” adds the lady from whose work 
we have already quoted, “ and falling roofs pre- 
sented a most melancholy spectacle; not melancholy 
merely from its being a pile of ruins, but from the 
vestiges it presented of that tremendous and recent 
warfare. by which those ruins had been caused. Its 
huge blackened’ beams had fallen in every direction 
upon the crumbling heaps of stone and plaster, which 
were intermixed with broken pieces of the marble flags, 
the carved cornices, and the gilded mirrors that once 
ornamented it. 

*“ A poor countryman, with his wife and children, 
inhabited a miserable shed among these deserted ruins. 
This unfortunate family had only fled from the spot on 
the morning of the battle. Their little dwelling had 
been burnt, and all their property had perished in the 
flames. * * * I[tisa remarkable cireumstance that 
amidst this seene of destruction, and surrounded on all 
sides by the shattered walls and smoking piles of this 
‘ ruined and roofless abode,’ the little chapel belonging 
to the chateau stood uninjured. Its preservation 
appeared to these simple peasants an unquestionable 
miracle; and we felt more inclined to respect than to 
wonder at the superstitious veneration with which they 
regarded it.” Sir John Sinclair remarks that the 
tower was burnt, and that the fire penetrated to the 
chapel. “The guide,” says he, “ pointed out to me a 

* Circumstantial details of the Battle of Waterloo, 
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crucifix of wood which the fire had attacked, and as it 
was damaged only in a part of the foot, it was sup- 
posed to have been saved by a miraculous interposition 
of Providence.” 

Mrs. Trollope, who, in 1833, visited Waterloo, says: 
“ The ruin of the Chateau of Hougoumont is, I think, 
the most interesting point of all. The strugglé was 
there, perhaps, the fiercest; the battered walls, the 
dismantled and fire-stained chapel, which remained 
standing through all the wreck, and where they show a 
crucifix that, as they say, repeatedly caught fire but 
never was consumed, the traces of attack upon attack— 
still renewed but still resisted—altogether bring the 
whole scene before one with tremendous force. In the 
garden of Hougoumont is one solitary tomb, raised 
over the body of Captain Blacknor. He was buried 
exactly where he fell— 

¢ With his martial cloak around him,’ 

and his monument is the only one so erected.” 


EFFECTS OF LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS 
ON INTEMPERANCE. 

In the Supplement to the monthly part of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine’ for February, we took oceasion to state the 
signal failure that attended the measures which were 
adopied about a hundred years since, by the legislature, 
for the purpose of putting some check on the evil of 
drunkenness. The unprofitable and, indeed, injurious 
effect of those measures, which are in many respects 
similar to those now reedmtnended to the notice of 
parliament, does not appear to have conveyed all the 
instruction it is calculated to afford to the advocates of 
temperance in our own day. The committee to which 
the House of Commons referred the consideration of 
the subject in the last session obtained so much valu- 
able and instructive information that we are glad the 
subject received, to that extent, the attention of parlia- 
ment; but so convinced are we of the mischievous 
effect which legislative restrictions are likely to pro- 
duce that—although we yield to none in our anxiety 
for the diminution of the evil—we feel obliged to 
rejoice that no measures were founded, or are likely to 
be founded, on the Report of the committee. In our 
view, the value of the Report consists in its affording 
materials which enable us to estimate the extent and 
character of the evil, and in showing that legislative 
enactments on the subject are not likely to produce the 
good effects which are so sanguinely anticipated from 
them. We do not deny that something might bedone to 
modify the character of the evil, but that any penal mea- 
sures could be devised which would operate in seriously 
diminishing the amount of the evil, anc ‘he quantity of 
sin and shame it produces, we do very much doubt. 

As we perceive, however, that the attention of the 
legislature is again to be drawn to this subject, and that 
petitions are in progress soliciting its interference, we 
think this a seasonable opportunity of inquiring in what 
manner legislative enactments have operated in coun- 
tries where they are of the most stringent character, 
and where they are the most rigidly enforced. For 
this purpose we must refer to Mohammedan countries, 
where, as it is well known, the use of inebriating liquors 
is severely prohibited by the Koran, which, so far-as its 
enactments go, constitutes the public law; and where 
every one is from infancy brought up in the belief that 
a single breach of this precept compromises his safety 
in the other world, while he knows that it renders him 
liable to severe and summary punishments ia this. In 
point of fact, every Moslem is a total abstinent, or what 
is called in temperance societies a tea-tolaler by pro- 
fession, and is taught to consider his being such as one 
of the badges of his superiority to the rest of the world. 
Consequently, the streets in such countries offer none of 
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the facilities for intemperance which are so abundant in 
our own: no gin-shops exhibit their splendour in the 
midst of the ruin and wretchedness they occasion ; nor 
do any beer-shops stand always ready with open doors 
to receive those who require more diluted and less 
reprobated stimulants than those which gin-shops offer. 
Here, then, we have just the opportunity we could 
desire of observing the effect of such legal restrictions 
as 80 many persons in this country wish to see adopted. 
It is particularly desirable that this matter should be 
properly stated, because the example of the Moslems 
has been expressly held up to our imitation. In the 
report of a speech recently delivered at Liverpool by a 
gentleman who is entitled to our respect and our best 
thanks for the ability and zeal with which he has 
laboured to promote temperate habits among the 
people, we find the following passage :— 

“ He bécame a land traveller. He passed through 
Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, and ulti- 
mately settled in India, where he lived six years. In 
the course of these journeys he passed twice over-land 
to India, and twice back. It occupied him three years. 
The distance he travelled could not have beet less than 
30,000 miles. He visited the populous metropolitan 
cities of Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, Ispahan, some of 
them containing more inhabjtants than London*; and 
the number of people he saw could not have been less 
than 3,000,000; but in all the time occupied in tra- 
velling 30,000 miles, he had not seen twenty drunken 
persons. To these countries the remarks he had made 
respecting the European nations would apply with ten- 
fold force. The Europeans had at least Christianity 
for the basis of their religion, and they had something 


like political freedom; but these people were Mo- 


hammedans,—they were subject to uncontrolled des- 
potism,—their women slaves, absolutely and entirely 
slaves; and yet, notwithstanding their gross and miser- 
able inferiority in religion, in political rights, and in 
social and domestic life, they were still our superiors in 
this matter of sobriety. When he landed at Ports- 
mouth, he had not spent three hours, not to say three 
years; he had not gone thirty yards, not to say 30,000 
miles; he had not seen 300 people, not to say 3,000,000, 
when he saw fifty drunkem persons +.” 

This would certainly leave us to infer that the strong 
legal restrictions of the Mohammedan law have been 
attended with complete effect ; and it is not to be denied 
that the historical part of the statement is in its literal 
signification quite accurate. One may traverse the 
streets and bazaars of Turkish or Persian cities for days 
together without encountering a single drunken person ; 
but any inference from this circumstance in favour ot 
the sobriety of the people is entirely at variance with 
the impression which a very slight knowledge of their 
real character and actual habits will convey. The 
truth of the matter is, that the severity of the law, and 
the certain punishment that attends the open breach of 
it, makes drunkenness a secret sin in Moslem countries, 
and consequently gives to the streets that sober and 
decorous appearance by which a stranger is, for a time, 
liable te be deceived into the belief that the inhabitants 
are a most temperate people. This would be a very 
erroneous impression; and a more careful view will 
make it manifest that while inebriety is at least as 
common as in England, it is followed by consequences 
quite as injuriows to the body and estate, and is at- 
tended with greater enormities of conduct. 

The sots of Mohammedan Asia may be compre- 
hended in two classes. The first are those persons 


* This is rather @ serious error. The most populous of these 
cities (Cairo) does not contain one-fourth the population of 
Londgn, unless “ Lenden”’ devotes the City as distinguished from, 
the rest of the metropolis, 

+ ‘ Preston Temperance Advocate, for November 1834, 
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who are so far intimidated by the spiritual and temporal 
denunciations against transgressors, that they dare not 
act against the letter of the law, and therefore have 
recourse to some solid substitute to which it is under- 
stood that the objections of the law do not apply, or do 
not apply so strongly as to liquid inebriants. Hence 
the extensive use of opium. The effects of that drug, 
and the mode and extent of its employment, having 
been separately described in a former Number of the 
* Penny Magazine*,’ to which we beg to refer, it is 
only necessary to remind the reader that its effects are 
at least as injurious to the human constitution as any 
which spirituous liquors can produce,—that the use of 
it, once adopted, becomes one of the most unconquer- 
able of human babits,—that it equally incapacitates a 
man for the business and duties of life,—and that its 
employment is not confined to men in Moslem countries, 
but women also have recourse to it, and not unfre- 
quently administer it to their children. In estimating 
the temperance of such countries, it is strange indeed 
that the use of this intoxicating substance should he 
overlooked. It is our sincere opinion that. in this 
country any measures which should have the effect of 
rendering spirits dear gr difficult to obtain, would, 
among other results, drive the persons for whose benefit 
such measures would be intended, to some substitutes 
to which the prohibition does not apply. There are a 
considerable number of substances. which might be 
thus employed; and that opium would acquire a pro- 
minent place among those which would be adopted we 
have every reason to conclude, when it is recollected 
that its inebriating properties are already well known, 
and that it is already in use among many to whom 
gin is, for the time, difficult of access, That is to say, 
that it is already to some extent a substitute for the 
more costly and palatable inebriant; and it well 
becomes us to consider whether we are prepared to 
compel the substitution to any larger extent than that 
to which it has already gone. It deserves to be 
remarked, that in some parts of Turkey where the 
infraction of the law against drinking is winked at by 
the local authorities, the use of opium has yery much 
declined, or almost disappeared ; while in other parts of 
that country and in Persia, where the letter of the law 
is more rigidly enforced, the practice of opium-eating 
has not at all diminished. 

The conflict between inclination on the one hand, 
and imperative duty on the other, is often attended with 
another result, particularly among persons of credit in 
the superior walks of life. They profess to be victims 
to diseased constitutions, and to be subject to all sorts 
of internal complaints, in the hope of persuading some 
medical man to declare that the use of wine, &c., as 
medicine, is necessary to them. When they have con- 
trived to obtain this sanction, it is equally ludicrous 
and distressing to hear their loud professions of regret 
that the state of their health,should render the use of 
a forbidden thing necessary. . This hypocrisy and 
pitiful trifling with the solemn obligations of their 
religion and their law, is perfectly disgusting ; but we 
may safely reckon it among the inevitable consequences 
of a severely restrictive system. 

It is our impression that legal prohibitions or re- 
strictions would indeed have. the effect of inducing 
many who now use inebriants in moderation, to abstain 
altogether; but that on the other hand it would also 
have the effect of rendering many persons intemperate 
who are now but moderate occasional drinkers. — It 
ought to be borne in mind that the word “ temperance” 
means the moderate and seemly use of a thing, and is 
distinguished from “ abstinence,” which denotes a total 
forbearance. We are not sure that this distinction is 
always understood or kept in view; and therefore we 

* Vol. iii., p. 397, 








mention it. Now, as it regards the Moslems, we may 
safely say that in respect to the employment of in- 
ebriating drinks, or solids, there is no such thing as 
“temperance” among them. There are but two 
classes, abstinent persons and intemperate persons, 
This requires to be explained. 

A very large number of persons, both in Turkey and 
Persia, overcome the scruples of conscience and the 
dread of shame, which leads cthers to abstain altogether, 
or makes them content with opium, or leads them 
to seek the sanction of a physician: they indulge freely 
in wine and in arrack, or rakie, a strong spirit distilled 
from the skins of grapes, figs, &. When the scruple 
has once been overcome, they omit no opportunity of 
indulging in their potations, and they do so to an extent 
which would astonish even the hard drinkers of Eng- 
land—an extent only limited by absolute inability to 
drink more, or by the exhaustion of their supply. - The 
reason of the excess to which they carry the matter 
when they drink at all, is very obvious. The restric- 
tions under which they labour preclude them from 
moderation. They know that with the first sip they 
have transgressed their law, and have rendered them- 
selves ‘amenable to all the penalties of such trans- 
gression.- In such a case as this the barrier is every- 
thing: that being broken through, they plunge into 
the most appalliug excess, in the conviction that, to 
use their own phrase, “ there is as much sin in a glass 
as in a flagon.” The same compromise with conscience 
is familiar to our ears in an English phrase, “ as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb.”. We are persuaded 
that this will everywhere be more or Jess the result 
in proportion as the barrier is more or less distinctly 
defined. If we distinctly mark the barrier, there will 
be on one side of it a large body defying a law which 
its own severity has made impotent ; and when, as in 
this instance, we so narrow the boundary between _per- 
mitted and forbidden things, that with one light and 
easy step the Rubicon is overpassed, we so far afford 
facilities to sin and crime; for nothing can be more 
true than that a man who has once been led to the 
loss of his self-respect, or has in any one instance 
passed the line which separates those who transgress 
the law from those who are obedient to it, is brought 
into a state in which there is danger that his trans- 


| gressions will not be limited to that offence in which 


he originally sinned. It therefore behoves us to be in 
the highest degree careful that we do not draw too fine 
a line between that which we allow and that which we 
prohibit. There would on this score be some danger 
in the pledge of the éea-totalers in temperance societies 
if that pledge were not voluntary. 

On the other side of the barrier—under a severely 
restrictive system,—will be a large number of persons 
who, like the opium-eaters in the East, will, either from 
necessity, or from the desire to stand well in the world’s 
esteem, have recourse to other stimulants than those to 
which they would otherwise have applied. These two 
classes—those who transgress both the letter and spirit 
of the law, and those who transgress the spirit but 
observe the letter,—constitute together a mass of in- 
temperance under the severely restrictive system-of 
Mohammedan Asia, fully equal, at the least, to that 
which in this country it is hoped that restrictions will 
diminish. _We do not hope this; but.we do hope and 
are persuaded that the causes which have already 
operated in diminishing intemperance will continue 
their operation, until drunkenness becomes a vice 
known only among thieves and vagabonds, 
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